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Retiring  Superinfendeni  Harris  Honored 


On  May  1 1,  at  noon,  over  200  peo- 
ple gatliered  in  the  Rainbow  Room  of 
the  Rainbow  Hotel  for  a  Glenn  I.  Har- 
ris Day  Luncheon.  The  day  had  been 
set  aside  by  Mayor  Erdmann  to  honor 
retiring  superintendent  Harris. 


Governor  Tim  Babcock,  former 
Governor  J.  Hugo  Aronson  and  Mrs. 
Aronson,  and  Mrs.  Sam  C.  Ford, 
widov/  of  our  former  governor,  joined 
the  mayor  and  other  friends  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harris  in  this  special  tribute. 
Another  former  governor,  Gov.  John 
Bonner,  under  whom  Mr.  Harris  had 
served  was  unable  to  attend  but  sent  a 
congratulatory  letter. 

Arrangements  for  the  Luncheon 
were  handled  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Great  Falls  with  past  president  of 
Kiwanis  John  Fraher  acting  as  master 
of  ceremonies.  Table  decorations  were 
made  by  the  girls  of  our  school.  Our 
girls'  trio  provided  entertainment. 


The  proclamation  by  the  mayor  and 
the  address  given  by  Governor  Bab- 
cock at  the  luncheon  read  as  follow: 

PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS:  GLENN  I.  HARRIS, 
Superintendent  of  the  State  School  for 
Deaf  and  Blind,  will  retire,  upon  com- 
pletion of  20  years  of  distinguished 
service  as  Superintendent  of  the 
School,  on  July  31,  1964,  his  62nd 
birthday;  and, 

WHEREAS:  He  has  been  working 
v/idi  deaf  and  blind  persons  for  over  40 
years,  starting  in  1922,  working  his 
v"ay  through  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia as  a  counselor  in  a  house  of  deaf 
and  blind  students;  and  in  addition 
holds  a  Master's  Degree  from  Gal- 
laudet  college  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  Vv'as  signed  by  President  Calvin 
Coclidge  in  1927;  and, 
WHEREAS:  The  City  of  Great  Fails 
and  the  State  of  Montana  are  deeply 
iiadebted  to  this  distinguished  citizen 
for  his  outstanding  service  at  the 
School,  which  trains  100  deaf  and 
blind  children  from  ages  6  to  late 
teens; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  MARIAN 
S.  ERDMANN,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim and  declare  May  1 1,  1964,  as: 
"GLENN  I.  HARRIS"  DAY 
in  our  City  and  urge  all  citizens  to  pay 
respect  and  appreciation  to  Mr.  Harris 
for  his  dedication  to  his  work  and  for 
his  contribution  to  Great  Falls  and 
Montana;  to  pay  tribute  to  the  blind 
and  deaf  for  their  achievements.  We 
are  proud  of  this  fine  school  and  are 
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appreciative  of  having  been  selected  as 
the  site  for  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  do 
hereby  set  my  hand  and  affix  the  Seal 
of  the  City  of  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
hereto,  on  this  8th  day  of  May,  1964. 
MARIAN  S.  ERDMANN,  Mayor, 
City  of  Great  Falls,  Montana 

GOVERNOR  BABCOCK'S 
ADDRESS 

I  feel  especially  privileged  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  today  to  join  with  the 
people  of  Great  Falls  in  paying  well 
deserved  tribute  to  Glenn  Harris. 

With  40  years  of  experience  work- 
ing with  the  deaf  and  blind,  Mr.  Harris 
enjoys  an  outstanding  reputation  as  an 
educator  in  a  highly  specialized  field. 

Teaching  is  an  unusually  rewarding 
profession  to  follow  .  ,  .  particularly  if 
cne  remains  in  that  field  long  enough 
to  see  the  results  of  his  efforts. 

Certainly  Mr.  Harris  has  done  this. 
Very  few  of  us,  I'm  sure,  can  know  the 
depth  of  satisfaction  which  he  enjoys 
from  having  helped  hundreds  of 
severely  handicapped  young  people 
live  constructive  and  self-sufficient 
lives. 

I  never  visit  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  but  that  I  am  impressed  by 
the  warmth  of  the  greeting  extended 
to  me  by  the  students  and  faculty  there. 
It  is  a  rare  and  stimulating  human  ex- 
perience. 

Those  of  you  who  have  visited  the 
school,  who  have  taken  the  youngsters 
there  on  picnics  or  who  have  presented 
them  with  baseball  gloves,  basketballs 
or  other  items  they  enjoy,  will  under- 
stand exactly  what  I  mean. 


We  hope  the  day  will  come  v/hen 
there  will  be  fewer  blind  and  deaf  chil- 
dren to  require  care  and  schooling. 
This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  aims  of 
medical  science  and  big  steps  have  been 
taken  toward  this  ultimate  goal. 

The  physical  sciences,  too,  are  con- 
tributing. Each  day  brings  new  de- 
velopments in  the  making  of  hearing 
aids  and  other  devices  so  necessary  in 
this  field. 

The  Montana  Board  of  Education  is 
making  every  effort  to  stay  abreast  of 
modern  day  trends  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  care  of  the  deaf  and  blind. 
That  is  the  reason  why  an  advisory 
committee  was  appointed  recently  to 
work  with  Mr.  Harris  and  other  school 
officials  so  that  the  most  advanced 
methods  will  remain  always  a  part  of 
the  Montana  program. 

Members  of  this  committee  are 
technical  people  and  are  in  no  way 
involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
school. 

Our  state  has  made  many  advance- 
ments in  the  field  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
during  the  20  years  we  have  had  Mr. 
Harris'  guidance.  It  will  be  the  good 
fortune  of  many  schools  throughout 
the  coimtry  that  Mr.  Harris  intends  to 
remain  active  in  this  field  as  a  consult- 
ant. 

I  wish  Mr.  Harris  .  .  .  and  his  wife, 
Velma,  who  also  is  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf,  every  success  in  the  retirement 
they  will  begin  to  enjoy  on  July  3  1. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana in  extending  whole-hearted  thanks 
to  Glenn  Harris  for  20  years  of  de- 
dicated service  to  our  state  and  for  a 
job  exceptionally  well  done. 


MAY-JUNE,  1964 
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Educofion  Board  Names 
McDowell  As  Superintendent 

On  May  19th  the  Board  of  Regents 
chose  Floyd  J.  McDowell,  42,  Great 
Falls,  to  be  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Great 
Falls. 


F.  J.  McDowell 


McDowell  was  given  a  one-year 
contract  at  a  salary  of  ^8,400,  plus 
subsistence.  He  succeeds  Glenn  I.  Har- 
ris who  retires  July  1  after  completing 
20  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
school.  McDowell,  born  at  White- 
fish  May  30,  1921,  first  came  to  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
here  in  1945  as  a  counselor  for  stu- 
dents. He  has  been  principal  at  the 
school  since  1956. 

After  serving  as  counselor  for  two 
years  he  went  to  Montana  State  Col- 
lege at  Bozeman  to  complete  work  on 


his  bachelor's  degree  and  returned  to 
the  school  in  1951  as  a  teacher.  He 
later  interrupted  his  teaching  career  to 
go  to  Montana  State  University  when 
he  obtained  his  master's  degree  in  edu- 
cation in  1953. 

McDowell  has  taken  courses  in 
special  education  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

During  the  summer  of  1963  he 
studied  modern  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  went  to  the 
school  under  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  as  interpreter  for 
four  deaf  teachers  at  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.C.,  and  studied 
modern  mathematics  teaching  as 
foundation  for  instituting  such  training 
at  the  school  here. 

During  the  summers  of  1949  and 
1950  he  headed  the  program  of  adult 
blind  training  at  Montana  State  Col- 
lege and  for  a  short  time  worked  at 
Helena  on  vocational  rehabilitation. 

While  studying  at  the  University  of 
California,  McDowell  was  a  multiple 
handicap  teacher  for  deaf  and  blind 
at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Berkeley. 

McDowell  was  1962-63  president  of 
the  Cascade  County  Mental  Health 
Association. 

The  new  state  school  superintendent 
has  lived  at  3  717  1st  Ave.  N.  with  his 
wife  and  four  children.  He  married 
Mrs.  McDowell,  the  former  Viola  Wal- 
stad  of  Opheim,  in  1948  at  Opheim. 
Their  children  are  a  freshman  in  high 
school,  one  in  the  fifth  grade,  one  in 
kindergarten  and  one  of  pre-school 
age. 

Mrs.  McDowell  is  on  the  School 
faculty.      — The  Great  Falls  Tribune 
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Dear  Parents: 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  attend  the 
closing  exercises  we  have  planned  for 
the  school  year. 

On  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  2:00  p.m. 
we  have  our  Awards  assembly. 

On  Thursday  evening,  June  4,  at 
8:00  p.m.,  the  blind  students  will  pre- 
sent their  annual  Musical  Program.  We 
would  like  to  see  as  many  as  possible 
attend  either  or  both  of  these  affairs. 
The  children  truly  appreciate  havincr 
their  own  parents  in  the  audience  when 
they  perform. 

The  children  are  free  to  leave  for 
home  immediately  after  the  program, 
on  Thursday  evening.  Please  do  not 
ask  to  take  your  child  from  school  be- 
fore this  time.  It  disturbs  the  others 
v;ho  must  remain. 

The  opening  date  for  school  next 
fall  will  be  determined  later  this  sum- 
mer, and  you  will  be  sent  a  letter  noti- 
fying you  of  this  date. 

Sincerely, 

Floyd  J.  McDowell 
Principal 

From  Mayor  of  Greof  Foils 

Miss  Emma  Koetitz 
State  School  for  Deaf  &:  Blind 
3800  -  2nd  Avenue  North 
Great  Falls,  Montana 

Dear  Miss  Koetitz: 

Congratulations  on  the  splendid 
singing  of  the  Girls  Trio  at  the  "Glenn 
Harris"  Day  Program  on  May  Hth. 
You  did  a  fine  job  in  directing  and 


the  girls  sang  beautifully — everyone 
enjoyed  listening  to  them. 

We  are  sure  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ha<:- 
ris  were  proud,  and  particulary  so,  in 
knowing  that  these  were  students  of 
their  School.  Your  direction,  and  the 
girls  singing  added  much  to  the  prog- 
ram. Please  extend  my  personal  thanks 
and  enclosed  is  key  from  our  City  for 
each  one  of  them,  for  participating  in 
this  Special  Day  for  the  retiring  Super- 
mtendent  of  the  School,  Mr.  Harris. 

Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Marian  S.  Erdmann, 
Mayor 

Louise  Beach,  Patty  Breen  and  Ellen 
Polly  are  the  members  of  the  Trio  that 
sang  for  this  occasion. 

We  are  proud  of  their  acomplish- 
ments.  They  are  real  ambassadors  of 
good  public  relations  for  our  school. 

Konning  Elecfed 

To  Honorary  Society 

Six  Gallaudet  College  seniors — Guy 
Bateman,  Harvey  Corson,  Leore  Pau! 
Kanning,  Sylvia  Papish  Rosenblatt, 
Seth  Tetteh-Ocloo,  and  Jerry  Wayne 
Zenor — have  been  elected  to  Phi  Alp- 
ha Pi,  the  scholastic  honor  society  of 
Gallaudet  College,  world's  only  col- 
lege for  the  deaf. 

They  are  the  only  students  at  the 
college  to  attain  this  honor  during  the 
curreat  academic  year,  1963-64.  The 
Society  was  established  in  1957  by  the 
faculty  of  Gallaudet  College  to  en- 
courage and  recognize  excellence  in 
scholarship.  Only,  twelve  other  persons 
have  been  elected  to.  membership. 


MAY- JUNE,  1964 
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Leore  Paul  Kanning  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  Fred  Kanning  of  Star  Route, 
Shelby,  Montana;  a  graduate  of  the 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf,  Great 
Falls;  and  a  former  student  of  the 
Rural  Tool  Co.  School. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the 
School  Study  Hall. 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read,  the 
balance  to  date  being  ^218.10.  It  was 
approved  as  read. 

Mr.  Leigland  gave  a  report  on  the 
Research  Committee  and  read  No.  1  of 
a  serial  letter  to  be  sent  to  members  of 
the  Legislative,  Regional  Vice  Presi- 
dents and  parents  in  other  counties. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  to 
give  authority  to  Mr.  Leigland  and  Mr. 
Johnson  to  mail  serial  letter  No.  1  they 
composed,  as  they  see  fit.  The  motion 
was  passed.  A  letter  to  the  State  Fire 
Marshall  was  read  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  to 
notify  all  parents,  houseparents  and 
teachers  that  dues  are  payable.  The 
motion  was  passed.  Mr.  McDowell 
volunteered  to  send  these  notices  in  the 
childrens'  letters. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  to 
appoint  a  typing  committee  to  handle 
correspondence  of  the  Research  com- 
mittee. The  motion  was  carried.  A  mo- 
tion was  made  and  seconded  to  allow 
the  President  to  purchase  a  book  of 
"Roberts  Rules  of  Order".  The  motion 


was  carried.  A  brief  discussion  was  held 
concerning  vocational  training.  The 
President  read  letters  written  by  Mr. 
R.  Mullins,  Secretary  for  Montana  As- 
sociation of  the  Deaf,  to  Dr.  Chas. 
Parker  and  to  Miss  Harriet  Miller.  A 
letter  file  was  donated  to  the  group  by 
Mr.  Glen  Hutton. 

There  being  no  further  business  a 
motion  was  made  and  seconded  to  ad- 
journ the  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Evelyn  Broderick 
Secretary  Pro-tem 

Spring  Musical 

The  Department  of  the  Blind  will 
present  their  annual  musical  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  on  Thursday, 
June  4,  at  8:00  p.m.  under  the  direc- 
ton  of  Miss  Emma  Koetitz. 

The  program,  which  will  highlight 
the  year's  work  for  the  students,  will 
include  numbers  by  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Choruses,  a  Girls'  Trio,  and  a 
Girls'  Chorus;  an  instrumental  en- 
semble, with  solo  numbers,  duets,  trios 
on  instruments  of  various  kinds,  and 
piano  students  will  be  heard  playing 
music  learned  by  the  Braille  method. 
There  is  only  one  student  who  is  able 
to  read  sighted  music  to  some  degree. 
There  will  be  some  two-piano  number. 
These  were  learned  by  ear. 

The  Senior  Chorus  will  open  the 
program  with  a  Memorial  Day  Choral 
reading  with  music,  and  close  the  pro- 
gram with  a  short,  modern-day  opera. 

The  musical  will  be  held  in  the 
school  gym.  Everyone  is  welcome  to 
attend. 
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Special  Commiftee  Reports 
On  School 

The  quality  of  education  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
should  at  least  equal  that  of  Montana's 
public  schools,  a  special  committee  has 
reported. 

That  was  the  philosophy  of  the  13- 
page  report  of  an  advisory  group  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

The  report  was  made  public  a  few 
hours  before  the  board  appointed  the 
principal  of  the  Great  Falls  institution, 
Floyd  J.  McDowell,  to  succeed  the 
retiring  Glenn  I.  Harris  as  superin- 
tendent. 

The  report  said  there  is  a  real  need 
for  the  superintendent  to  develop  "a 
written  personnel  policy  to  apply  to  all 
staff  of  the  school  and  a  need  to  work 
toward  accreditation  of  the  school  and 
certification  of  the  academic  staff". 

Other  recommendations  included: 

— Each  division  of  the  school  should 
have  a  teacher  as  principal  and,  gen- 
erally, all  teachers  should  have  regular 
teaching  certificates.  Salaries  should 
compare  to  those  of  Great  Falls  public 
schoolteachers. 

— House  parents  should  be  chosen 
on  their  ability  to  fill  the  role  of 
substitute  for  the  children's  own  pa- 
rents. 

— There  should  be  organized,  pro- 
fessional preadmission  evaluation  of 
each  candidate  for  enrollment,  with 
details  for  cooperation  with  the  board 
of  Health  to  be  worked  out  by  an 
advisory  committee.  Also  proposed  is 
periodic  re-evaluation  of  each  child. 

— A  program  to  provide  preschool 
training  for  deaf  and  blind  children 
throughout  Montana. 


— Possible  integration  of  deaf  and 
blind  children  into  certain  regular 
public  school  classes  in  Great  Falls. 

— Develop  in  conjunction  with  the 
university  system  a  training  program 
to  educate  more  teachers  in  deaf  and 
blind  programs. 

The  report  said  the  school's  local 
advisory  borad  should  be  given  more 
authority,  saying:  "It  is  our  observa- 
tion that  this  borad  is  serious,  dedicated 
to  its  responsibilities  but  that  the 
members  feel  ineffective  because  they 
do  not  know  what  they  are  supposed 
to  accomplish." 

—The  Great  Falls  Tribune 

lions  Present  Gifts 

Our  older  groups  of  blind  girls  and 
boys  have  a  good  reason  for  the  extra 
smiles  on  their  faces.  The  Butte  Lions 
Club  presented  to  each  group  a  new 
record  player  for  their  lounges. 

Phil  Beagles  and  Dick  Davenport, 
president  and  president-elect  of  the 
mining  city  Lions  Club,  were  in  Great 
Falls  to  make  the  presentation.  John 
Evans,  zone  chairman  of  Lions  Inter- 
national, was  also  present  when  the 
gifts  were  presented. 

A  continuing  project  of  all  Lions 
Clubs  is  helping  the  blind  in  various 
ways  and  supporting  sight  conservation 
programs.  During  the  past  year,  the 
Butte  Club  has  collected  1,000  pairs  of 
eye  glasses  which  were  sent  to  India. 
The  Butte  Club  raises  money  for  these 
projects  by  having  a  pancake  supper. 

Many  children  at  our  school  have  re- 
ceived individual  help  in  the  form  of 
eye  examinations  and  glasses  from 
Lion  Clubs  throughout  the  state. 
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We  join  with  the  children  in  ex- 
pressing our  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
Butte  Lions  Club  and  all  Lions  Clubs 
for  their  many  activities  which  aid  the 
blind.  —Floyd  J.  McDowell 

Blindness  As  An  Adequate 
Expression  of  Anxiety 

By  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  Ph.D. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

It  is  becoming  a  generally  accepted 
psychiatric  concept  that  all  of  us  hu- 
man beings  are  potential  candidates  tor 
a  neurotic  condition.  Whenever  our 
environmental  situation  does  not  prov- 
ide us  with  the  satisfactions  that  our 
emotional  patterns  demand,  we  are 
compelled  to  meet  life  in  an  unrealistic 
m.anner  through  the  use  of  what  are 
known  as  anxiety  symptoms.  These 
symptoms  develop  when  our  demands 
cannot  be  realized  in  the  objective 
world  and  are  transposed  into  subjec- 
tive problems.  This  is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  hypochondriac  and  the 
alcolohic. 

In  relation  to  our  problem,  there  is 
an  aspect  of  the  origin  of  the  symptoms 
which  is  of  great  interest  to  us.  This  is 
that  every  symptom,  apparently  with- 
out exception,  develops  out  of  the 
emotional  perception  of  the  indivi- 
dual's inadequacies.  The  hypchondriac 
defines  his  anxiety  in  terms  of  his  lack 
ot  confidence  in  his  own  physical 
health.  Another  characteristic  of  these 
symptoms  which  is  interesting  to  us  is 
that  they  occur  singly  and  not  in  pairs 
or  groups.  In  other  words,  the  hypo- 
chondriac needs  but  one  imaginary 
illness  to  meet  his  frustrations.  The 
shell-shocked  soldier  needs  but  one 
symptom  to  get  him  out  of  the 
trenches. 


From  a  psychiatric  point  of  view,  it 
would  appear  as  if  this  human  mech- 
anism would  raise  a  very  interesting 
problem  relative  to  the  emotional  life 
of  the  blind  and  the  personality  ad- 
justment that  they  are  called  upon  to 
make  in  relation  to  their  world.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  blind  do 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  emo- 
tional difficulty  in  making  their  adjust- 
ments, and  that  they  do  encounter  a 
great  many  forms  of  frustration  than 
the  average  seeing  person.  If  this  is  the 
case,  we  would  expect  to  find  a  large 
amount  of  psychopathology  plainly 
exhibiting  itself  in  the  personality 
behavior  of  the  blind.  Even  though  we 
do  find  more  than  we  wish  existed,  still 
the  amount  of  apparent  emotional 
disturbance  is  not  at  all  in  proportion 
to  what  we  believe  actually  should 
appear  due  to  the  circumstances  under 
v/hich  blind  persons  live.  Apparently 
there  are  but  two  logical  answers  to 
this  question:  Either  we  are  fooling 
ourselves  about  the  amount  of  frus- 
tration and  thwarting  in  the  life  of  the 
blind:  or  else  they  are  using  some 
forms  of  pathological  symptoms  which 
have  been  escaping  us. 

In  the  light  of  recent  psychiatric 
investigation  in  other  fields,  we  are 
justified  in  the  strong  suspicion  that 
the  condition  of  blindness  which  pro- 
duces a  frustrated  life  also  furnishes 
its  own  major  pathological  symptom. 

In  order  properly  to  evaluate  this 
concept,  it  might  be  illuminating  for 
those  of  us  who  have  had  many  years 
of  association  with  large  numbers  of 
blind  persons  to  count  on  our  fingers 
the  number  of  cases  we  have  observed 
of  peptic  ulcers,  hypertensive  heart 
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and  circulatory  disturbances,  various 
hysterical  paralyses,  anaesthesias,  and 
conditions  involving  vaso-motor  insta- 
bility among  blind  persons. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have 
medical  figures  on  the  frequency  rate 
of  functional  disturbances  occurring 
among  the  blind.  Among  the  seeing, 
they  occur  in  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
population  and  are  employed  by  them 
to  meet  the  difficulties  in  their  lives. 
All  of  us  have  a  great  many  seeing 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  are 
constantly  wrestling  with  nervous  bow- 
els, exaggerated  food  allergies,  nervous 
hearts,  and  phobias  for  this  and  that. 
But  do  we,  in  our  long  list  of  blind 
acquaintances,  find  anywhere  near 
such  a  high  proportion  of  nervous 
disorders? 

Until  quite  recently,  the  medical 
world  regarded  it  as  an  interesting  and 
unexplainable  phenomenon  that  tub- 
ercular patients  were  apparently  much 
liappier  and  much  better  adjusted  emo- 
tionally than  the  seriousness  of  their 
condition  should  warrant.  Sufficient 
psychiatric  investigation  into  the  emo- 
tional adjustment  of  the  tubercular 
patient  has  been  made  to  indicate  that 
the  older  medical  concept  was  super- 
ficial and  far  from  the  truth.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  tubercular  invalid, 
beneath  his  objective  behavior,  was 
living  a  life  of  deep  anxiety,  apprehen- 
sion, frustration,  and  desperation.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  equal  degree  of  these 
emotional  disturbances  would  produce 
a  variety  of  stubborn  symptoms  in  a 
physically  healthy  person,  but  since  i 
tubercular  patient,  as  soon  as  his  mala- 
dy is  recognized,  is  forced  into  a  con- 


dition of  invalidism,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible for  the  patient  to  meet  all  his 
problems  successfully  fiat  on  his  back. 
The  state  of  invalidisrri  itself  is  a  suf- 
ficient escape  from  all  real  worries,  and 
the  patient  can  meet  his  objective 
world  pleasantly  and  cheerfully. 

It  requires  no  imagination  at  all  to 
apply  the  personality  pattern  which  the 
tubercular  patient  immediately  learned 
to  the  situation  in  which  the  average 
blind  person  finds  himself.  In  the  case 
of  both  the  congenital  blind  and  those 
v/ho  have  lost  their  sight  after  a  period 
of  good  vision,  the  world  and  their  per- 
sonal responsibilities,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  average  seeing  person, 
are  overwhelmingly  too  dangerous  to 
meet.  The  two  cases  of  blindness  are 
greatly  similar,  with  the  exception  that 
the  congenitally  blind  child  has  an 
opportunity  to  incorporate  his  symp- 
tom with  his  total  self-regarding  atti- 
tude from  birth,  with  the  result  that  he 
never  learns  that  he  is  meeting  his 
problems  in  a  hysterical  fashion.  From 
the  stand  point  of  psychiatric  pro- 
gnosis, it  is  almost  necessary  to  regard 
him  as  utterly  incurable. 

The  therapeutic  outlook  for  the 
adventitiously  blind  who,  previous  to 
their  blinding,  had  a  health  attitude 
toward  themselves,  is  much  more  opti- 
mistic for  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to 
reinterpret  the  new  dangers  of  both 
their  physical  and  their  social  world  to 
them.  When  this  is  accomplished,  we 
find  them  employing  their  blindness 
less  and  less  as  a  mechanism  of  con- 
version hysteria.  The  objective  world 
becomes  more  real,  interesting,  and 
manageable,    while    their  subjective 
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world  diminishes  in  egocentric  import- 
ance. 

It  is  ill  relation  to  this  process  of  per- 
sonal: ty  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
that  we  approach  the  second  phase  of 
this  problem.  Perhaps  this  is  a  question 
that  only  a  fool  would  ask:  But  is  it  not 
conceivable  that  we  might  possibly 
lehabilitate  a  blind  person  to  the  pomt 
where  not  only  his  objective  happiness 
but  also  his  health  might  be  jeopard- 
ized? Let  us  suppose  we  have  an  indi- 
vidual who  lost  his  vision  during  some 
convenient  period,  say  early  ado- 
lescence, and  that  we  were  able  to  pre- 
vent him  from  fully  escaping  into  his 
riew  condition,  and  to  repair  a  large 
amount  of  the  damage  to  his  ego  by  the 
time  he  became  an  adult.  This  would 
mean  that  he  regarded  his  condition  of 
blindness  as  about  the  most  uninterest- 
ing and  unimportant  thing  about 
himself.  He  would  assume  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  normal  adult  and 
set  about  to  achieve  his  goals  and  live 
his  life  as  an  ordinary  individual.  Un- 
doubtedly, due  to  his  handicap,  which 
he  has  learned  to  ignore  instead  of  em- 
ploy as  a  shield,  he  would  find  the 
going  extremely  difficult,  and,  natu- 
rally, he  would  build  up  a  set  of  nor- 
mal anxieties  regarding  the  objective 
world  which  he  had  adopted,  with  the 
result  that  he  would  either  be  unhappy 
over  his  limited  achievement  or  de- 
velop anxiety  symptoms  characteristic 
of  his  seeing  associates,  or  develop  a 
condition  of  hypertension  in  maintain- 
ing the  extra  effort  his  task  required. 

Again  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for 
those  of  us  who  have  had  long  years  of 
association  with  the  blind  to  review  our 
acquaintances  and  judge  if  this  is  not 


the  situation  of  those  who  are  troubled 
with  anxiety  symptoms  and  the  organic 
consequences  of  functional  disturb- 
ances. In  these  cases,  the  psychiatric 
picture  develops  not  from  blindness, 
but  rather  from  the  consequences  of 
renouncing  it  as  a  hysterical  crutch 
through  life. 

It  is  gratifying  to  one  who  is  person- 
ally interested  in  both  the  blind  and  in 
personality  work  to  observe  that  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  problem  of  emotional 
adjustment  of  the  blind  in  our  edu- 
cational institutions  and  vocational  and 
adult  agencies.  However,  it  is  quite 
important  for  those  who  are  so  interest- 
ed to  recognize  the  difficulties  that  are 
inherent  in  the  problem  with  which 
the  y  struggle.  Even  in  spite  of  the  very 
best  that  the  best  of  us  can  do,  the 
conclusion  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  healthy  adjustment  for 
the  blind.  Instead,  there  are  two  main 
types  of  maladjustment:  One  furnishes 
an  egocentric  state  of  security  for  the 
blind  individual;  the  other  furnishes 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  society  and 
their  personality  workers  and  a  more 
active  and  useful  life  for  the  blind. 

— Reprinted  from 
The  Colorado  Index 

News  About  the  Blind 

Blind  Switchboard  Operators:  An 

event  of  importance  for  the  future 
employment  of  many  blind  people 
took  place  in  Washington  on  March 
13,  1963,  when  the  first  totally 
blind  switchboard  operator  went  to 
work  for  the  General  Services  Admin- 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Department  for  the  Deaf 

Spring  Play 

I  am  tired  of  snow  and  cold. 

I  am  happy  that  it  is  Spring. 

I  like  to  play  Hop-Scotch. 

Now  we  have  the  bicycles  to  ride. 

I  like  to  play  on  the  swings. 
.    We  can  roUerskate  on  the  long  walks. 

We  have  fun  on  the  hoops  and  horses. 

We  sometimes  play  in  the  Play  House. 
,    We  play  tag  and  baseball. 

We  can  climb  two  of  the  trees. 

We  have  scooters,  too. 

In  Spring  time  we  have  lots  of  fun. 

— Charlotte  Hansen 

My  Chicken 

My  mother  called  Mrs.  Meier  on  the 
telephone.  I  wanted  Mrs.  Meier  to  take  my 
Easter  chicken  to  the  farm.  I  brought  the 
chicken  to  school.  It  has  orange  feet  and 
an  orange  bill.  It  has  black  eyes. 

We  put  sawdust  in  a  big  box. 

Douglas  asked  Mr.  Shular  for  the  box. 

We  have  chicken  feed  and  some  water 
for  the  chicken.  We  put  the  box  in  the 
sunshine.  The  chicken  says  "Peep,  peep, 
peep."  It  scratches  in  the  dust.  It  can 
jump  and  fly. 

It  has  no  name.  We  think  "Peep"  would 
be  a  good  name  for  my  chicken. 

My  cat  caught  my  other  chicken.  We 
are  sorry. 

This  Easter  chicken  will  be  happy  on 
the  farm  with  the  other  chickens. 

— Pamela  Kovash 

The  Firemen's  Visit 

On  April  8,  three  firemen  came  to  our 
school.  They  came  in  a  fire  truck. 

One  fireman  showed  the  boys  a  fire 
hat.  They  had  fun  putting  it  on. 

The  fireman  was  Dan  Hunter. 


A  patch  on  his  sleeve  read  "American 
Red  Cross  First  Aid". 

The  G.  F.  F.  D.  on  the  truck  means 
Great  Falls  Fire  Department. 

The  firemen  were  checking  our  school. 

The  sign  on  the  truck  was  "Stop  Fires 
Before  They  Start". 

We  saw  the  big  fire  hose  on  the  truck. 

The  fire  truck  was  shiny  and  very  clean. 

— Linda  Martin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris 

Mr.  Harris  will  retire  this  year.  He  has 
been  very  good  to  us  at  school. 

I  will  be  sorry  when  he  leaves  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  will  t;  avel  to  far 
away  places. 

I  hope  they  have  a  good  time. 

We  will  all  miss  them  in  school. 

A'l  the  children  love  Mr.  Harris. 

— Susan  Stahl 

How  I  Felt  About  Teenie 

Teenie  was  the  best  cocker  spaniel  J. 
ever  had.  She  was  the  dog  which 
lived  the  longest  with  me  since  my  child- 
hood. I  love  dogs;  I  had  many  dogs  since 
I  was  small  but  Teenie  was  the  dog  I 
loved  the  best  because  she  was  so  affec- 
tionate. I  always  had  hei-  sleep  with  me 
every  night  and  I  hated  to  part  with  her. 

March  25th,  when  I  went  home  for 
Easter,  we  stopped  at  a  Livingston  cafe. 
Mom  went  out  to  a  drug  store.  Dad  talked 
to  me  and  he  said  he  hated  to  tell  me 
something  but  he  had  to.  It  scared  me 
because  I  thought  one  of  my  relatives  had 
died.  He  said  Teenie  was  put  to  sleep  be- 
cause she  had  been  ill  in  her  stomach 
which  was  hard  to  heal.  She  was  too 
old.  My  parents  thought  it  was  better 
to  put  her  to  sleep  rather  than  having  her 
suffer  through  the  years. 

I  was  heart-broken  and  upset.  Dad  tried 
to  explain.  I  tried  to  stop  crying  and  to 
understand  but  I  must  accept  the  fact 
Teenie  would  die  someday.  At  the  same 
time  I  was  angry  that  it  had  to  happen. 
I  was  annoyed  with  myself  because  I  could 
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hardly  eat  witK  the  sobbing  in  my  chest, 
i  could  hear  myself.  By  the  time  I  left 
the  cafe,  I  regained  composure.  On  the 
way  home  when  I  saw  a  dog,  it  reminded 
me  of  Teenie.  I  was  touched  and  I  wept 
a  little. 

I  hope  I  can  get  another  dog  like 
Teenie.  I  know  it  will  be  hard.  I  hope  to 
get  a  kind  of  dog  rather  than  having  no 
dog  at  all.  I  hate  to  go  without  a  dog! 
Dogs  mean  much  to  me.  I  will  never  for- 
get Teenie! 

— Bette  Wolfe 

The  Peace  Corps 

The  Peace  Corps  is  at  work  in  forty 
countries  throughout  the  world.  The  stu- 
dents all  over  the  world  learn  different 
subjects  and  activities  from  the  corps 
teacher.  Women  volunteers  teach  children 
about  health  and  home  economics.  Peace 
Co  ps  nurses  conduct  baby  clinics  and 
help  at  the  hospitals  in  migratory  labor 
camps.  The  minimum  age  of  any  U.S. 
citizen  joining  the  corps  is  eighteen  years, 
and  there  is  no  upper-age  limit.  I  sincerely 
aim  to  join  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  future. 
I  am  sure'y  interested  in  helping  people 
through  teaching.  I  hope  I  won't  alter  my 
course  in  life.  I  want  to  be  intent  on  being 
a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  believe 
many  people  will  be  astonished  to  see  that 
the  deaf  can  help  out  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

— Loretha  Rising  Sun 

College  Bound? 

Last  March  19th  and  20th  six  students 
of  the  Junior  Class — Elizabeth  Kanning, 
Bette  Wolfe,  Nancy  Chop,  Lee  Ann  Mc- 
Lane,  Bobby  Hance,  and  Mike  Barker 
took  Gallaudet  College  entrance  exami- 
nations. On  the  first  day  we  took  part  of 
the  achievement  tests  and  finished  the 
other  part  the  next  day.  This  second  day 
we  also  took  English,  algebra,  and  vo- 
cabulary tests.  We  all  really  used  our 
thinking  caps  and  were  glad  to  get  them 
over  with.  My  opinions  on  those  exams 
were  that  they  weren't  too  hard  as  I 
thought  they  would  be.  Mike  Barker  and 
I  believed  the  most  difficult  test  was  the 
one  on  vocabulary.  Bobby  Hance  opined 


that  the  algebra  test  was  the  hardest  one. 
Bette  Wolfe,  Liz  Kanning,  and  Lee  Ann 
McLane  did  not  like  the  vocabulary  and 
social  studies  tests.  It  should  be  some- 
time next  month  before  we  hear  whether 
or  not  we  pass  the  exams. 

— Nancy  Chop 

The  Dodge  of  My  Dreams 

I  am  imagining  that  I  will  pick  the  best 
'57  Dodge  coupe.  I  will  look  for  a  '57 
Dodge  body  that  is  worth  about  .^400.00. 
If  the  mile  meter  is  70,000  miles,  I  will 
order  a  new  motor  for  ^400.00.  The  new 
motor  will  be  put  in  the  '57  Dodge  so  it 
will  not  give  me  trouble. 

—Bob  Flink 

Girl  of  the  Month 

February  11th  I  went  to  the  office  to 
look  at  the  calendar  and  find  how  I  would 
go  home.  There  I  noticed  my  name  written 
under  Wednesday,  February  12th.  I  found 
that  the  Soroptimist  Club  was  inviting  me 
to  dinner.  I  was  so  surprised  that  I  was 
chosen  the  Girl-of-the-Month.  I  ran  to  the 
gills'  lounge  and  told  Elizabeth  and 
some  other  girls  the  news.  Mrs.  McDowell, 
the  bearer  of  the  news,  was  surprised  when 
I  already  knew  about  it. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  McDowell  took  me 
to  the  Soroptimist  Club  dinner  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  basement.  I  felt  a  little  nervous 
about  meeting  the  ladies  there  and  tried 
to  remember  all  the  good  table  manners. 
The  dinner  was  delicious.  Then  the  presi- 
dent of  the  club  gave  a  speech  and  intro- 
duced me  to  the  ladies  as  the  Girl  of  the 
Month.  What  she  said  was  about  the 
same  as  published  in  the-Great  Falls  Tri- 
bune: Yvonne  Moon,  junior  at  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  was  chosen 
Girl-of-the-Month  by  the  Soroptimist 
Club  for  February.  The  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Alphonsine  Moon,  she  resides  with  her 
mother,  five  brothers  and  six  sisters  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  and  helps  with 
family  duties  while  her  mother  works. 
She  is  a  former  vice-president  of  the 
Junior  National  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
president  of  the  Collins  Literary  Society, 
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and  a  member  of  Teen  Debs.  As  outside 
activities,  she  enjoys  tumbling,  deck 
tennis,  and  badminton.  After  the  speech, 
the  president  gave  me  a  pretty  bracelet. 
I  thanked  her. 

The  president  then  gave  the  floor  to  a 
guest  speaker  from  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. He  gave  a  good  lecture  and  showed 
a  movie  on  how  good,  fair,  and  poor  parts 
of  the  area  of  Great  Falls  take  care  of 
garbage  cans,  farms,  and  houses.  After 
the  film,  ladies  showered  me  with  con- 
gratulations for  the  honor  as  the  Girl  of 
the  Month.  I  thanked  them.  I  will  always 
remember  the  dinner  and  the  honor. 

— Yvonne  Moon 

Looking  Forward  to  Summer 

I'm  looking  forward  to  June  5th  and 
summer  vacation. 

When  school  is  out,  I  will  go  to  Miles 
City,  Montana,  to  work  in  a  grocery  store 
so  I  will  have  spending  money.  If  I  pass 
the  Gallaudet  College  entrance  examin- 
ations which  took  place  on  March  19th 
and  20th,  I  will  need  it  for  college. 

All  work  and  no  play  makes  me  a  dull 
boy  so  I  plan  to  date  a  few  girls  and  have 
a  little  fun  swimming  and  bowling.  If  I 
don't  pass  the  college  examinations,  I 
will  try  to  get  a  1957  Chevrolte  for  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  have  fun  with  it. 

Wouldn't  it  be  fine  if  all  this  come  true? 

— Bob  Hance 

General  Douglas  MacArthur 

MacArthur  was  born  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  on  January  26,  1880.  His  father 
was  Arthur  MacArthur  (1845 — 1912)  who 
joined  the  Union  Army  at  17  and  fought 
in  the  Civil  War.  Douglas  graduated 
from  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1903  with 
very  high  honors. 

He  fought  against  Germany  in  1917 — 
1918  and  against  Japan  in  1941.  He  left 
the  Philippines  when  Japan  attacked.  He 
came  back  by  autumn  1944  and  freed  the 
island.  There  he  became  general  Dec- 
ember 1944. 

North  Korea  had  border  trouble  with 


the  Chinese  Reds  so  the  U.S.  sent  soldiers 
there  in  1950.  MacArthur  wanted  to  at- 
tack the  Chinese  Mainland.  April  1951 
President  Truman  relieved  MacArthur  of 
his  Far-Eastern  commands,  causing  a 
nationwide  controversy. 

In  1952,  MacArthur  became  board 
chairman  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

MacArthur  was  84  years  old  when  he 
died  in  the  Army  hospital  at  2:39  p.m.  on 
April  6,  1964.  We  honored  Gene :al  Dou- 
glas MacArthur  with  a  state  and  military 
burial.  We  remember  "Old  soldiers  never 
die." 

— Lonny  Ulvestad 
George  A.  Custer 

Two  years  ago  I  was  at  Custer  Battle- 
field Monument. 

Recently  I  went  to  see  the  centennial 
train  that  was  here  in  town.  I  saw  the 
picture  of  "Custer's  Last  Stand,"  old  guns, 
nnd  shirts  of  cavalrymen. 

Saturday,  April  18th,  I  will  act  in  a 
skit  as  an  Indian  attacking  Custer's 
soldiers. 

Custer  was  born  in  1839.  He  lived  in  a 
cabin  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  studied  at 
the  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New 
York,  in  1857.  Custer  entered  the  Civil 
War  as  a  second  lieutenant.  He  told  the 
Union  soldiers  to  fight  the  Confederate 
soldiers.  They  fled  down  the  other  side  of 
the  hill  and  across  a  bridge.  Then  the 
Union  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  bridge  so 
that  their  pursuers  could  not  follow  them. 
With  the  enemy  routed,  the  cavalry  took 
possession  of  the  hilltop.  The  story  of 
Custer's  fight  with  Jeb  Stuart's  famous 
riders  spread  through  the  whole  Union 
Army.  The  Northern  forces  had  won  few 
victories  at  that  time  and  this  was  good 
news.  Then  they  waved  a  white  flag  of 
truce. 

After  the  Civil  War  in  1865  Custer 
married  his  childhood  sweetheart,  Eliza- 
beth Bacon,  in  Monrue,  Michigan.  She 
stayed  as  his  companion  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 
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Custer  heard  the  Indians  were  making 
trouble  and  kiUing  the  white  men.  Custer 
talked  with  an  Indian  chief.  Custer  asked 
him  to  please  stop  killing  white  people, 
and  the  Indian  chief  said  no.  So  Custer 
and  his  soldiers  surprised  one  Sioux 
Indian  camp  one  snowy  night  and  killed 
many  of  them. 

One  June  22nd  the  whole  7th  Cavalry 
v/as  rc'dy  to  move  and  attack  the  hostile 
Sioux  Indians.  By  the  morning  of  June 
25th  it  had  led  them  to  a  ridge  of  the 
Wolf  Mountains  above  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn.  Custer  told  the  soldiers 
to  go  to  the  Little  Big  Horn  River.  Other 
soldiers  went  up  to  the  hill.  Six  thousand 
Indians  surprised  the  soldiers  numbered 
only  two  hundred.  Not  one  soldier  lived 
through  it.  Custer's  two  brothers  and  his 
brother-in-law  and  his  young  nephew  were 
also  killed. 

— Jim  MuUins 
Track  and  Field 

Last  week  and  this  week  we  boys  have 
been  taking  lessons  in  track  and  field 
under  Mr.  Mow.  First  we  had  exercises. 
Then  we  practiced  on  some  stunts.  Last 
v/eek  we  did  the  75  yard  dash  and  shot 
put.  Jerry  ran  the  fastest.  Donald  and 
Jerry  were  good  in  shot  put.  Yesterday 
we  did  the  high  jump.  Donald  was  best  in 
the  high  jump.  We  will  do  the  70  yard 
hurdles,  broad  jump,  and  600  yard  run. 
We  like  track  and  field  very  much. 

— David  Watson  and  Billy  Three  Irons 

World's  Fair  at  New  York 

The  World's  Fair  will  open  in  New 
York  on  April  22  and  will  close  next 
October.  Many  people  are  planning  to  go 
to  New  York.  They  will  have  fun.  Mon- 
tana will  show  her  Centennial  Train  there. 
I  want  to  see  it  but  it  is  too  far  away.  I  will 
watch  it  on  television. 

The  fair  will  cost  a  lot  of  money.  There 
are  many  exhibits  from  different  parts  of 
the  world.  The  fair  will  have  many  ligths 
of  different  colors. 

— Douglas  Pederson 


News  About  the  Blind 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

istration.  Having  completed  the  req- 
uired one-year  experience  and  passed 
the  civil  service  aptitude  test,  this 
young  lady  was  certified  to  the  General 
Service  Administration  for  a  Grade  3 
position  from  the  regular  civil  service 
register.  This  case  is  illustrative  of  the 
t'vvo  avenues  open  under  present  Fed- 
eral Civil  Service  regulations. 

1.  Blind  operators  with  at  least  one 
year  experience  may,  upon  passing  the 
aptitude  test,  be  placed  on  the  civil 
service  register  for  appointment  to 
Grade  3  positions  at  the  beginning 
annual  salary  of  ^3,820;  and 

2.  Operators  with  sufficient  skill  but 
lacking  the  one-year  experience  may, 
upon  completion  of  the  civil  service 
aptitude  test,  be  certified  for  a  specific 
position  as  Grade  1  trainee,  with  a 
beginning  annual  salary  of  ^3,245. 

Project  Tape:  Through  Project 
Tape,  a  voluntary  activity  sponsored 
by  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York,  educational  and  recreat- 
ional materials  are  recorded  for  the  use 
of  the  blind.  No  charge  is  made  for  the 
service. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  anyone 
wishing  to  use  the  service  mails  to  the 
center  the  text  to  be  taped  together 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  tape.  The 
package  should  be  marked  on  the  out- 
side "Free  Reading  Matter  for  the 
Blind"  which  insures  postage-free 
handling. 
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Further  details  and  "Taping  Request 
Forms"  are  available  by  writing  to  Mrs. 
Chaim  Fleischman,  45  White  Street, 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

Sense  of  Touch  Improved  with 
Blindess:  Scientific  findings  which 
throw  new  light  and  credibilty  upon  an 
old  ""myth"  concerning  blindness  have 
been  reported  by  University  of  CaU- 
fornia  researchers  investigating  the 
effects  of  sight  loss  upon  brain  growth. 

Berkeley  psychology  professor  David 
Krech  and  Mark  Rosenzweig,  along 
with  biochemist  Edward  L.  Bennett, 
have  found  in  studies  of  rats  that  sec- 
tions of  the  brain  which  register  sensa- 
tions from  the  skin,  muscles  and  joints 
grow  after  blindness  occurs.  Their 
researches  provide  the  first  known  evi- 
dence that  blindness  can  cause  physical 
growth  and  chemical  activity  in  the 
brain. 

These  findings,  if  corrobrated  by 
similiar  evidence  drawn  from  human 
subjects  would  tend  to  give  strong- — 
and  unexpected — support  to  the  old 
belief  that  blind  persons  develop 
"compensatory  powers"  as  a  counter- 
weight to  their  loss  of  vision. 

Perception  in  Braille  Reading:  Two 

studies  in  braille  word  perception  have 
recently  indicated  that  the  time  to  rec- 
ognize a  word  longer  than  the  sum  of 
the  recognition  times  of  all  the  charac- 
ters. This  contrasts  with  print  word 
recognition,  which  is  faster  than  the 
sum  of  individuals  characters  or  letter 
recognition.  Such  a  thing  as  "whole- 
word  reading"  in  the  sense  of  visual 
reading,  thus  may  not  exist  for  the 
braille  reader. 


Department  for  the  Blind 

Denmark 

The  Danes  are  of  Teutonic  origin. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  people  live 
in  Copenhagen.  The  rest  live  mostly  in 
smaller  cities,  villages  and  farms.  The 
language  is  very  much  like  Swedish  and 
Norwegian.  Many  Germans  live  in  South 
Jutland. 

The  Danes  are  fairly  generous  and 
hospitable  and  most  of  them  have  a  keen 
sense  of  humor.  Their  standard  of  living 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world.  Their 
homes  are  small,  made  of  red  or  blue  tile 
with  thatched  roofs. 

The  Danes  enjoy  good  food  and  eat 
often.  Open  faced  sandwiches  and  pas- 
tries are  popular. 

They  dress  much  as  we  do  except  they 
have  costumes  for  holidays. 

Copenhagen  is  one  of  the  gayest  cities 
in  the  world.  There  is  a  big  amusement 
park.  Many  festivals  are  held,  also  pa- 
geants and  parades. 

Their  chief  ball  game  is  soccer  which  is 
similar  to  football. 

— Linda  Jaroscak 
News 

We  have  carried  on  considerable  re- 
search this  year  on  topics  vital  to  our 
history  study.  One  set  of  reports  covered 
the  biographies  of  many  presidents.  An- 
other group  covered  communications  such 
as  T.V.,  radio,  aviation,  telegraph  and 
telephone.  Now  we  are  interested  in  re- 
ports on  reforms  such  as  Labor  Move- 
ment, Hull  House,  Women's  Suffrage, 
Child  Labor,  and  service  organizations. 

We  have  carried  on  panel  discussions. 
In  our  discussion  on  "Citizenship"  we 
covered  topics  such  as  duties  and  rights 
of  a  citizen,  who  is  a  citizen,  naturalization, 
and  immigration. 
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While  studying  printing  we  visited  our 
school  print  shop  and  Mr.  Czernicki 
showed  us  the  mechanisms  of  printing 
machiiies,  and  different  types  of  type.  We 
gained  much  knowledge  from  his  expla- 
nations. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  covering  high 
lights  in  the  twentieth  century.  Interesting, 
and,  sometimes  a  bit  embarrassing  some 
say,  is  taping  current  events  reports  and 
replaying  the  tape  during  class  time. 
These  reports  are  carried  out  as  radio 
broadcasts. 

— Eighth  Grade  History 

Aviation  is  Changing  the  World 

Flying  makes  the  world  seem  smaller. 
In  1872  Jules  Verne  wrote  a  story  about  a 
trip  around  the  world  in  eighty  days.  At 
that  time  people  thought  this  speed 
almost  impossible.  Since  then  airplanes 
have  flown  around  the  world  in  less  than 
four  days.  Such  speeds  make  us  think  of 
distances  between  places  in  hours  and 
minutes  rather  than  miles. 

Aircrafts  can  go  faster  by  more  direct 
routes  than  ships,  trucks,  trains  and  buses. 
They  do  not  have  to  slow  down  or  go  out 
of  their  way  because  of  surface  barriers 
such  as  oceans  and  mountains.  Airplanes 
can  fly  the  so-called  Great  Circle  Route 
from  place  to  place. 

To  illustrate  how  aircraft  has  made  the 
world  seem  smaller,  let  us  plan  a  flight 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  Damascus, 
Syria.  The  shortest  distance  is  about  6000 
miles.  Traveling  at  an  average  of  300  miles 
per  hour,  a  plane  can  make  it  in  20  hours. 
It  would  take  a  fairly  fast  ship  two  and  a 
half  weeks  to  make  the  trip. 

Aviation  is  taking  the  meaning  out  of 
the  old  division  into  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres.  People  and  nations  which 
we  used  to  think  as  on  the  other  side  now 
are  called  neighbors.  People  and  nations 
live  chiefly  north  of  the  equator.  The 
shortest  distance  between  important  places 
is  across  the  northern  parts  of  Arctic, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Only  aircraft 
can  follow  these  routes. 

— Patrick  Morris 


History  of  Television 

In  1817  Baron  Jons  Jakob  Berzluis, 
a  Swedish  chemist,  discovered  an  element 
which  he  called  selenium.  Little  came  of 
this  discovery  until  1870.  It  was  discovered 
that  selenium,  a  non-metallic  element, 
becomes  a  strong  conductor  of  electricity 
when  it  is  exposed  to  light. 

In  1878  Sir  William  Crooks  invented 
the  Crooks  tube,  a  fore  unner  of  the 
modern  cathoderay  tube  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  television. 

Paul  Gottlieb  Nipkow  proposed  the 
first  practical  television  in  1884. 

Scientist  applied  the  works  of  Nipkow, 
Hertz,  John  Fleming,  Thomas  Edison, 
and  Lee  De  Forest  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  television.  In  1925  Charles 
Francis  Jenkins,  an  American,  conceived 
the  idea  of  transmitting  a  picture  hy 
combining  photography,  optics  and  radio. 

On  July  30,  1930,  in  New  York,  they 
had  their  first  television  station.  The 
World  Fair  of  1939  in  New  York  intro- 
duced the  first  television  demonstration. 

In  1956  the  first  color  television  was 
invented. 

— Donna  Boyer 

The  Telegraph 

The  telegraph  was  the  first  invention 
which  increased  man's  communication. 
Until  the  telegraph  was  invented,  mes- 
sengers were  the  first  means  of  man's 
long  means  in  communication.  Some  of 
the  primitive  tribes  sent  messages  from 
hill  to  hill  by  building  fiies  and  control- 
ling the  smoke  signals. 

In  France,  during  the  time  of  Napoleon, 
a  system  of  semaphores  was  set  up.  These 
were  located  on  hilltops  within  sight  of 
each  other.  It  consisted  of  signalling  by 
using  the  arms  and  waving  flags  or  what- 
ever they  held  in  their  hands.  These  mes- 
sages could  be  relayed  faster  than  a  man 
riding  a  horse. 

The  telegraph  changed  all  man's  idea 
about  communication.  Messages  sent  by 
telegraph  were  off  with  the  speed  of 
electricity.  Important  news  reports  and 
business    reports    could    be    sent  across 
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mountains,  through  deserts,  and  later 
across  the  oceans  by  cable.  MilHons  of 
miles  of  telegraph  wires  are  used  in  lines 
and  cables  all  over  the  world.  About  a 
billion  dollars  are  invested  in  telegraph 
systems. 

Photographs,  money  orders,  messages, 
maps  and  time  signals  are  sent  by  tele- 
graph. News  agencies  and  stockholders 
use  it  to  gather  news  rapidly. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  telegraph  is 
like  that  of  a  door  bell.  The  circuit  in- 
cludes a  sending  key  and  a  receiving 
sounder  operated  by  a  battery. 

— Patty  Breen 

Careers  in  Television 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  employed  in  jobs  related  to  tele- 
vision. The  greatest  number  are  in  service, 
sales,  and  manufacturing.  Almost  from 
the  beginning  of  television  as  a  major 
business,  the  most  notable  shortage  of 
trained  pe;  sonnel  was  in  television  receiver 
installation.  Training  of  T.V.  maintenance 
and  service  technicans  requires  more  com- 
plex and  specialized  training  than  for 
radio  technicians.  Requirements  for  tele- 
vision receiver  sales  positions  and  for 
most  manufacturing  jobs  are  essentially 
the  same  as  for  radio. 

Most  of  the  television  jobs  prob  ably 
lie  in  programming.  Here,  persons  of 
almost  all  forms  of  artistic  talents 
are  required.  Writers,  actors,  musicians, 
directors,  producers  in  scenery,  artists 
and  costume  designers  are  needed.  Many 
young  men  and  women  frequently  hold 
positions  of  the  greatest  responsibility. 

Engineers  of  specialized  training  are 
needed  for  research  and  development 
jobs  in  television.  Basic  requirements  for 
research  jobs  are  a  college  degree  in 
engineering  or  physics  and  practical  ex- 
perience in  laboratory  electronics.  The 
researcher  should  also  have  some  radio 
experience  and  a  sound  understanding  of 
T.V.  operations. 


The  industry  is  creating  indirect  vo- 
cational opportunities  in  many  other 
fields.  New  magazines  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  T.V.,  commercials  have  cre- 
ated new  business  for  advertising  agencies, 
and  publicity  men  have  new  outlets. 

— Louise  Beach 


Change  of  Name 

For  many  years  the  school  for  the 
deaf  located  in  Rome,  New  York,  was 
known  as  the  Central  New  York 
School  for  the  Deaf.  This  school  has 
served  the  area  around  Rome  as  a  semi- 
private  school.  Notice  has  just  been 
received  that  henceforth  the  school  is 
to  be  known  as  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  address  Rome, 
New  York  13440. 
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Information  For  Parents 
of  Deaf  Children 

The  members  of  the  Conference 
of  Executives  of  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf,  founded  in  1868, 
have  arranged  for  peiiodic  distri- 
bution of  packets  of  reprints  for 
parents  of  deaf  children.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Conference  members 
to  help  the  parents  be<~ome  more 
acutely  aware  of  the  educational 
aspects  of  deafness  and  the  poten- 
tialities of  their  children  whose 
hearings  is  impaired. 

The  1963-64  packet,  contain- 
ing five  reprints,  is  now  being  dis- 
tributed. These  packets  sell  for  fifty 
ents.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  The 
Editor,  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf,  Gallaudet  College,  Washing- 
ton 2,  D.  C. 


ASTTE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATiON 

Ex-Officio  Members 

Governor  Tim  M.  Babcock  President 
Hon.  Forrest  H,  Anderson  ....  Atty.  General 

Hon.  Harriet  Miller  ......  Superiniendent  of 

Public  Instruction 

Appointed  Members 

A,  A.  Arras,  Jr.  .      .  ,  ,  .  Cut  Bank 

Dr.  Gordon  L.  Doering  ,        ,   Helena 

John  D,  French   .  Romn 

Mrs.  Joe  C.  King  III  Winnett 
Gordon  D.  Mullendore  Glendive 
John  E.  O'Neill  Butte 

Boynton  G.  Paige   Phdipsburg 

Maurice  E=  Richard  .  .  ■   Miles  City 

LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Mrs.  O.  B.  Kotz  .....  Chairman 
Arthur  S.  Jardine 
John  E,  Warner 

ADMINISTRATION 

Glenn  L  Harris,.  M. A.  Superintendent 
Winifred  A,  Well?  .  .  Secretary-Bookkeeper 
Mary  Cramer  Stenographer 

ACADEMIC  &  VOCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  M.A.  ........  Principal 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Flo  Ellen  Hippe,  B.A.  ............  Teacher 

Victor  Lyon   Teacher 

Robert  LcMieux,  B.A   Teacher 

Viola  McDowell,  B.S   Teacher 

June  Meier    Teacher 

Shanny  Mow,  B.S   Teacher 

Ada  Rankin,  B.A   Teacher 

Ada  Somppi,  B.A   Teacher 

Barbara  Schell,  B.S   Teacher 

Betty  VanTighem,  B.S   Teacher 

Mary  Woerner,  B.A   Teacher 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Lillie  Aamoth,  B.A.  Teacher 

Elizabeth  V.  Cox,  B.A.  ..........  Teacher 

Martin  Eriksen,  B.S  , .  Teacher 

Mary  Louise  Kennedy,  B.A  ........  Teacher 

Emma  C.  Koetitz,  M.A  Music  Teacher 

Ivg  L.  Richter  .   Teacher 

Vocational  Department 

Elizabeth  V,  Cox,  B.A.  ,  .  Arts  &  Crafts 

Edward  Czernicki,  B.S.   Printing 

Flo  Ellen  Hippe,  B.A.  ......  Arts  &  Crafts 

Victor  Lyon  .   .   ,   Mechanical  Drawing 

Viola  McDowell,  B..S.  Home  Economics 

Physical  Training 

.Shanny  Mow.  B.S-  ,    Boys'  Physical  Education 
md  Basketball  Coach 

Betty  VanTighem,  B.S,    Girls'  Physical 

Education 

HOUSEHOLD  DEPARTMENT 

.Ruth  E.  Matron   Matron 

Care  of  Pupils 

Frank  McCollom    .  Head  Supervisor  of  Boys 

Shanny  Mow    Boys'  Supervisor 

Mary  A,  Bell  Boys'  Housemother 

Florence  McCollom  ......  Boys'  Housemother 

Mae  Smith  Boys'  Housemother 

Cardelia  Christopherson  .  .  Girls'  Housemother 
Alice  Fulgham  ........  Girls'  Housemother 

Thelma  McKinley  .....  Girls'  Housemother 

Lenore  Powell  .......  Girls'  Housemother 

Meral  Sterback  ,,,,,,,  Cook 

Alan  Barker   Baker 

Leona  Burns   Dining  Room  Supervisor 

Maintenance 

Frank  McCollom  . . .  Engineer  and  Caretaker 

Vernon  Hippe   Assistant 

Newton  Shular    Maintenance 

Health  and  Medical  Department 
J.W.  Brinkley,  M.D.,  F.A.A.P.  . .  Physician 
Great  Falls  Clinic  .  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 

L.W.  Crouch,  DX>.S  Dentist 

Minnie  Wallette   Resident  Nurse 


